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For the Companion. 
WONDERFUL BIRDS. 


A gray parrot, known in bird history as Col. 
('Kelly’s parrot, repeated a great many sen- 
tences, answered many questions, and whistled 
many tunes. It beat time with apparent sci- 
ence, and if it mistook a note, went back to 
the bar where the mistake was made and cor- 
rected itself. It sang fifty tunes,—‘‘God save 
the King,” psalms and ballads, of which it ar- 
ticulated every word ‘‘as distinctly as a man 
could do,” without mistake. If any one sang a 
part of its song, it would pause, and then take 
up the song where the person who had sung 
had left off, without repeating what he had 
sung. When unwilling to sing, it would an- 
ewer all solicitations by turning its back, and 
saying, ‘‘Poll’s sick.” 

A gentleman who saw it has told of a star- 
ling in Edinboro’ who in the morning flew to 
its master’s hand, and distinctly pronounced, 
“Good morning, sir! breakfast, breakfast ;” 
then hopped to the table, and examined every 
cup, repeating, ‘‘Breakfast, breakfast ; bread 
and butter for Jack. Tea, tea; bread for 
Jack. Pretty Jack; pretty Jack!” It often 
repeated its sentences, probably in imitation of 
the person who had taught it. 

A German writer has described a pair of 
nightingales kept in a hotel, who were silent 
and observant all day, but in the dead of night, 
when all else was still, would repeat a dialogue 
which they had heard between the tapster and 
his wife. The tapster going to the war had 
wished his wife to follow him, to which she was 
not inclined, and an angry conversation had 
followed. These nightingales would repeat it 
all. 

Canaries have been trained to perform re- 
markable feats. A person in Alsace had one 
who selected from an alphabet and placed in 
order the letters of certain words. It added, 
subtracted and multiplied; and by means of 
numbers told the time by a watch. Some 
canaries have been publicly exhibited who went 
through the forms of a trial, execution and 
burial of the dead. Hunger followed by caresses 
and the giving of food is the principal means 
used in taming birds and training them to per- 
form tricks. ‘They are kept in darkness and si- 
lence to teach them to whistle and sing new 
tunes; the tune to be taught being whistled or 
sung to them, or played upon a bird organ. 

One of the most interesting of bird stories is 
that of a sky-lark. He was taken from the parent 
nest just when he was full fledged and ready to 
fly,and before he had learned the value of full 
liberty, so that he was happy in his cage. He 
fell into kind hands and soon repaid the care 
shown him by his docility and tameness. His 
cage was placed by the work table of the young 
ladies of the family, so that he became familiarized 
with many people. At length the eldest of the 
three young ladies ventured to let him out of his 
cage. The little creature seemed grateful, for he 
recognized her ever afterwards in a peculiar way, 
and treated her as if he held her in special re- 
gard. Though attached to every member of the 
family, he had a distinctive mode of behavior for 
each, 

At breakfast he would fly upon the table and 
walk around, picking up small pieces of egg or 
crumbs of bread, and sometimes he would hop 
up on a loaf, and even allow a slice to be cut un- 
der his feet. 

It was curious to see him watch the threading 
of a needle. When the thread had but just 
passed the eye, he would seize it and dexterously 
pull it through. Sometimes when one of the 
young ladies had fastened her thread to her work 
and was sewing, he would make a sudden plunge 
at it, and pull it out of the needle, to her pre- 
tended vexation, while he would fly out of reach 
and chuckle over the mischief. Sometimes he 
Would fly to her open work-box, and seizing the 
end of a thread, would carry it to the other side of 
the apartment, unwinding yards from the spool. 

One of the young ladies was remarkable for the 
Reatness with which her hair was always arranged. 
This did not escape his observation, and he fre- 
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TRAINING THE BIRD. 


of each ringlet in his bill and fluttering before 
her face, would leave it in great disorder, and 
then retire to chuckle. 

With the youngest of the ladies his practice 
was, if possible, to perch on the top of her head, 
and sing his beautiful song till the music would 
pierce through her ears, and she was obliged to 
shake him off, but he never made the same at- 
tack upon her hair, though it was always neatly 
dressed. m 

He seemed to understand every thing that was 
said to him. A gentleman who had become fa- 
miliar with him would say, in his morning calls, 
‘“‘Ha, Tommy! good morning to you! Are you 
ready for a game at shuttlecock?” The bird 
would fly to his hand, and suffer itself to be 
thrown into the air, then fall again into his hand, 
and so the game would continue for several min- 
utes, when Tommy would fly to the ceiling, and 
with his wings almost touching it, dart rapidly 
from end to end of the apartment, singing at the 
height of his voice the song he would have sung 
as he soared in freedom to the clouds. 

Another game which Tommy understood was 
‘hide and seek,” and for this he preferred the 
second of the sisters in the family. She would 
say, ‘‘Now, Tommy, I’m going to hide,” and 
opening the door of the room, would place her- 
self behind it, and cry, “Whoop!” Tommy 
would immediately commence strutting up and 
down the floor, and stretching out his neck, would 
peer under this and behind that, as if he were 
seeking for her. At length coming to her, he 
would give & loud scream and attack her hair. 
When he had become quiet, she would say, 
“Now, Tommy, it is your time to hide.” The 
bird would stand still under a table, and she 
would make search. ‘‘Where is Tommy? Did 
any one see Tommy?” He would never give the 
least indication that he was in the room, till the 
moment she thought proper to find him, when he 
would scream and fly to her. 

Perching on the head of the lady who first gave 
him his liberty, he would walk down her face as 


other times he would walk round and round her, 
with his tail in the shape of a fan and his wings 
trailing on the ground, warbling a beautiful, 
gentle melody, quite unlike his song of the skies. 
The mistress of the house wore spectacles, 
which he would frequently pull off in his flights, 
and immediately let fall, as they were too heavy 
for him to carry, and at every feat of this kind he 
would chuckle. 

When the dessert was set upon the table in 
summer, it was his practice to go around it doing 
something to each person. He would bite the 
fingers of the master of the house, and chuckle 
when he pretended to be hurt. At another gen- 
tleman’s knuckles he would strike like a game 
cock, seeming to be in a wonderful passion. 
Then he would fly to a lady’s cap, and catching 
the end of a ribbon, gracefully flutter before her 
face, singing a snatch of a song, and again he 
would visit his friend of the beautiful hair, and 
pulling out her combs, soon disarrange her curls. 
The youngest of the ladies was accustomed each 
night before she retired, to take her candle over 
to Tommy’s cage to bid him good night. He 
would mstantly bring out his head from under his 
wing, and sing one of the most beautiful little 
songs possible for a bird to warble, and one that 
he never sang at any other time. And if she at- 
tempted to go out of the room without bidding 
him good night, although he had seemed asleep, 
he instantly screamed to her. If any one else 
took a candle to his cage, he responded by a chirp 
only. 

Tommy lived a happy life for thirteen years. 
At last he fell sick and lost all his energy and 
power of entertaining. He was wrapped in cot- 
ton and placed near a moderate fire ; still he lan- 
guished, and took but little notice of those around 
him. His young friend for whom he used to sing 
his sweet good night, approached him with her 
candle ; he lifted his head to sing, tried to warble 
his last good night; she burst into tears and re- 
tired. In the morning he was dead. 

Campbell has immortalized a Spanish parrot, 








quently made an attack upon it, by taking the end 


she held it up to:him and give hera kiss. At 
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his seat at her side. 


membered the language it had first learned, 
understood when addressed in it, and an- 
swered in the same, although it was the first 
time it had heard it in a long captivity. But 
what is most remarkable, so lively and tender 
were the associations recalled to the homesick 
bird by the sound of the well-loved tongue, 
that it died of its sudden and strong emotion. 
“A parrot from the Spanish main 
Full young and early caged came o'er, 


With bright wings, to the bleak domain 
Of Mulla’s shore. 


“To spicy groves where he had won 
His pl ge of resplendent hue, 


His native fruits, and skies, and sun, 
He bade adieu, 





“For these he changed a smoke of turf, 
And heathery land, and misty sky, 
And turned on rocks and raging surf 
His golden eye. 


“But, petted in our climate cold, 
He lived and chattered many a day; 
Until with age, from green and gold, 
His wings grew gray. 


“At last, when blind and seeming dumb, 
He scolded, laughed and spoke no more, 
A Spanish stranger chanced to come 
To Mulla’s shore; 


“He hailed the bird in Spanish speech; 
The bird in Spanish speech replied, 
Flapped round his cage with joyous screech, 
Dropped down and died." 


P. H. P. 


> 





For the Companion. 
THE LAST GIFT. 


“Presented to Edgar W. Hall, by his sister, Mary 
W. Hall, as the last earthly token of affectionate re- 
membrance.” 

These are the words as I copied them out of 
a well-worn Bible. Even as the trembling 
fingers traced them they were growing cold in 
death. A slight, fair creature was she whose 
feet were already touching the icy waters. 

“Dying? Who said dying?” she said, quick- 
ly, as she caught the accents of a familiar voice, 
for some one who saw that her eyes were closed 
thought that her senses had also failed her. 

‘Don’t say dying,” she exclaimed again, in a 
voice that was music itself, ‘‘say I am falling 
asleep in Jesus; that is just what it means to 


me ” 


The old minister now came forward and took 
She smiled upon him, an 
angelic resignation in her countenance. 

“Tt is just as you have often told us,” she said, 
her voice yet clear and musical,—‘‘His everlasting 
arms are about me; all care is gone; I no longer 
am anxious about Edgar. Dear Edgar,” she re- 
peated, in a voice of inexpressible tenderness, 
‘the is in deep waters, I know, my soul feels that, 
but God will answer my prayers; the dear boy 
will come out of that terrible cloud.” 

“You are willing to trust God, then,” said the 
aged pastor. 

“With all things,” answered the dying girl, 
‘my Father and my Lord!” A few minutes 
after she took a sweet farewell of all her friends, 
and with a smile that was triumphant, slept in 
Jesus. 

Mary -and Edgar Hall were twin brother and 
sister. Orphans from their twelfth year, the girl 
had exercised a sort of®guardianship over her 
brother, in conformity with the wish of her dying 
mother. Until within two years the brother and 
sister had not been Separated. Edgar, unre- 
strained by parental authority, had wandered into 
society, which, to say the least, was irregular, 
and in spite of Mary’s warnings and ‘entreaties, 
had fallen into habits calculated to lead him far 
astray. An opportunity to travel had been 
afforded him, and during his two years’ sojourn 
the angel of death came to the old home by the 
river, and claimed all that was mortal of Mary 
Hall. 

It was almost sad that she should die then, for 
Edgar was expected home every day. Many a: 
one heaved deeper sighs and shed sadder tears, 
when, just as the prayer was closed over the coffin, 
a carriage with steaming horses was driven up to: 
the door, a young man, careless of every thing but 
this last mournful pleasure, hurried through the 
throng gathered at the funeral, and falling upon- 
the sweet, pale face, murmured, through sobs and: 
kisses, ‘‘Not too late, thank God, not too. late for: 
this.” 





that, after many years in a foreign land, still re- 
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Everybody respected his grief. , 
taker stood mutely by, although time was precious, | 
and waited for him, the old gray-haired minister 
gazed sadly and tenderly upon him, and stifled 
sobs told how many a heart ached for his anguish. 

‘Could not death spare her?” he murmured, 
with voice and manner bitter and complaining, 
‘so young! so beautiful! O, it was hard !” 

“She did not think so,” said a soft voice near 
him. He looked up, almost annoyed at the remark. 

“There was no bitterness in her cup of suffer- 
ing,” continued the good old pastor. ‘She 
would not even let us callit death. She is a happy 
spirit this hour.” 

Even in that moment of intense but selfish suf- 
fering the young man’s lip curled with something 
almost like a sneer, and he turned impatiently 
away, allowing the last sad offices to be performed. 

Very dark, and quiet, and dismal seemed the 
old house that was now his alone, when Edgar re- 
turned from the grave. The housekeeper, who 
had been almost like a mother to him since his 
childhood, welcomed him with a smiling lip but a 
tearful eye. 

‘*Come into my room, Mr. Edgar,” she said, as 
they stood in the deserted parlor, where every 
thing remained as it was left when the fair corpse 
was carried out; ‘tit don’t look so gloomy like 
there, and we can talk about the dear angel who 
has gone.” 

Edgar followed her quietly. It was a pleasant 
apartment. ‘The sun shone in the western win- 
dow with that peculiar subdued crimson which 
sometimes so glorifies its setting. A little fire 
had been built upon the hearth, for the November 
winds grew keener towards night. The house- 
keeper moved into a corner the little work-table 
which Mary had often used, and on which still 
stood the basket containing the last materials she 
had used in her sewing. 

‘‘How long was she sick?” queried Edgar. 
‘‘Her last letter only hinted at a cold, or a gen- 
eral weakness.” 

“I dare say,” replied the old housekeeper. 
“She never thought of herself. I knew her beau- 
tiful bright color was not good, and it made me 
uneasy long before she was. Dear heart! to 
think how busy she was getting ready for your 
return. ‘We will do this for him and that for 
him,’ was the burden of her talk. You've lost 
one who loved you as you'll never be loved 
again, Master Edgar.” 

Edgar made no reply, but he hid his face with 
his hand, that the great tears might not be seen. 

“It appears to me,” mused the housekeeper, 
“that there never was her like, never. Every- 
body seemed to be the better for knowing of her. 
The poor, young and old, came to her as if she 
had been ninety instead of twenty-three, and even 
when the good old minister found himself in 
trouble because his salary came in so scant like, 
that child never rested till she got up a donation 
that brought him in money enough to clear all off 
and leave something besides, If people was in 
affliction she seemed to know just what would 
comfort them. I never see such a beautiful life,” 
the housekeeper went on, in her own homely way. 
“Nothing made her low-spirited. If I said, ‘O, 
dear, Miss Mary, what dreadful weather!’ she’d 
be sure to answer, with her own bright smile, 
‘Never mind, auntie, the sun is shining somewhere ; 
he'll come back to-morrow ;’ and I declare to you 
her very voice put faith in me, the blessed angel !” 

Edgar spoke again in a very low tone. 

‘But Mrs. Warren, you haven’t told me how 
long she was sick.” 

**No more I haven’t, dear; let me see, it’s three 
weeks come Monday since the day she said to me, 
‘I think I'll lie down a little while, auntie ;’ and 
the dear child never rose again of herself.” 

“So little time!” cried Edgar, in a low voice, 
*‘so short a summons !” 

“Well, Master Edgar, I can't say,” replied the 
housekeeper, in a more subdued manner. ‘‘She 
didn’t need no kind of sickness to prepare her. 
She lived so nigh heaven all the time, you see— 
and I'd like to forgot”—she rose hastily, went to 
a side table and returned, ‘“‘here’s what I was to 
give you with her love; — undying love, tell 
him,’ says she, and there is what she wrote when 
her hand was cold, for I felt it as I gave her the 
pencil.” 

It was a well-worn, but well-used Bible, open 
at the fly leaf. 

‘Presented to Edgar W. Hall, by his sister, 
Mary W. Hall, as the last earthly token of her af- 
fectionate remembrance.” 

Edgar read it again and again, the hot tears 
raining over his cheeks. 

“It’s her Bible, isn’t it?” he whispered.’ 

**Yes, and in her last sickness it wasn’t often 
seen out of her hand. WW did seem to be meat and 
drink to her, for in her sorest pain—and she did 
suffer, l'll not deny, Master Edgar—that blessed 


The under-| of that future you Christians hope for! I have 
been in agony over my own unbelief, but my 





Bible would soothe and comfort her. ‘Tell Edgar 
how much it strengthened me,’ she said, one day 
when I was talking about you, ‘and ask him to 
sread what I have marked, if it’s only once.’ ” 
‘‘Mrs. Warren, I believe I have hated this 
book ;” said Edgar, his. voice calm again. ‘‘Yes, 


I'll be candid, I have longed to put my foot on it | cling to him as he talked about Miss Mary and 


more than once and grind it in the dust.” 

“O! Mr, Edgar !"—and the housekeeper moved 
unconsciously back, a-little horror in her face and 
gesture—I never thought you'd got so bad as 
that. I knew you and she had long arguments 
together, and you often talked her down, but I 
didn’t suppose—I didn’t believe—” 

‘That 1 was, point blank, an atheist.” 

“OQ! Mr. Edgar, I couldn’t, I wouldn’t believe 
that—no no—I don’t think that she ever thought 
that, it never entered her pure heart, for she said, 
and I heard her, ‘I am as confident that my dear 
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| and often went about together. 
L | times 
Edgar will come right as I am confident that the| a fow 


eart is like a stone.” ‘Then he was silent for a 
few moments, after that crying out, again, 

“If I had only seen my sister die !” 

‘I wish you had, sir,” said the housekeeper, in a 
more subdued voice. ‘It’s not dying,’ she said, 
‘it’s falling asleep in Jesus.’ Why, Mr. Edgar, 
how can you doubt?” she cried, wonder in her 
voice. 

‘‘Because I have let evil men persuade me ;” 
he said, gloomily. ‘‘At first I listened, denying 
weakly, 1 who had no experience and no faith. 
Then I read what they placed in my hands, and 
finally I adopted their reasons because I —— 
ing to confute them with, no faith, no belief. 
Since then my heart has grown so hard, O, so 
hard !” ; 

“‘But you'll come all right, Mr. Edgar,” said 
the housekeeper, following him with restless eyes, 
for he stood now before his sister’s picture, ‘you'll 
come all right, for she said you would.” 

“Do you think so?” he asked, despondingly. 
‘How can I pluck up opinions that have grown in 
the soil of my heart till they overshadow and poi- 
son all that is good? O! Mary, Mary, my sister, 
how can I do it?” 

The housekeeper drew out her handkerchief 
and wiped her eyes. 

At that moment there was a knock at the door. 
The housekeeper answered the summons and 
ushered in an uncouth object that grinned and 
grimaced, and twisted its cap in its hands, the 
thin white face all the time working spasmodically. 

‘It’s Abel White,” said the housekeeper. 

“Yes, it’s me,” returned the object. ‘‘Where’s 
Miss Mary ?” 

‘*You can’t see Miss Mary any more.” 

‘She always talked to him so sweetly,” she 
added, in an aside, to Edgar, who stood staring at 
the idiotic creature. 

“‘T wants Miss Mary,” he said, again. 

“She is gone, Abel, gone up to heaven to 
God,” said the housekeeper. 

The man—for that he was in years—looked 
puzzled, and twirled his cap. 

‘*Miss Mary tell Abel he go to God by-and-by, 
you know,” he said, with his half vacant smile, 

“Yee.” 

“And Abel won’t be silly there, eh ?” 

‘No, of course not.” 

‘‘No,” and the creature reflected a minute with 
head turned sideways, ‘‘’cause Miss Mary knew, 
you know. But Abel wants to see Miss Mary,” 
he whined again. 

“But Miss Mary is dead, Abel; she’s gone to 
God: you never will see her here, but you will 
meet her in heaven.” 

“Yes,” and the poor, demented creature nodded 
his head, delighted with the thought, ‘‘and Abel 
won’t be silly up there.” 

‘‘And now you must go home, Abel, and say the 
prayer Miss Mary taught you, every night.” 

“Yes, ‘God help Abel,’ that was it, that wag it. 
Abel never forgot. Good night. Abél going to 
God some day—see Miss Mary—and Abel won't 
be silly up there. Good night.” The door closed 
upon him. 

‘*Merciful heaven!” exclaimed Edgar, pallid as 
the dead, ‘‘can that poor wreck believe in a here- 
after, and I, with all my powers of body and soul, 
live in doubt and darkness; It must not be. I 
am less than a man to let such as he put me to 
shame. If there is any truth in this revealed re- 
ligion, so — me God, I will not give sleep to 
my eyes nor slumber to my eyelids till I find it. 
For me there must be a future. This uncertainty 
and doubt are killing me. Show me to the room 
where my sister died, Mrs. Warrenfand leave me 
there to-night, if you please.” 

He stood in solemn silence beside the white 
draped bed where she had last lain, he flung him- 
self upon his knees beside it and burying his face 
in his hands, sobbed unrestrainedly. All night the 
housekeeper, whose room adjoined, heard him 
walk back and forth, heard ejaculation, earnest 
cries and weeping. 

Edgar did not come down in the morning till 
late. His brow was haggard, his eyes sunken 
with mental toil. He spoke but seldom, and again 
sought his retreat. For one week, day and night 
he haunted that room. He was in earnest, dead- 
ly earnest, as his pale face attested. Mrs. War- 
ren suggested a visit from the old pastor, but he 
refused, till one morning he said he had had a 
sweet dream of his sister. It was the first time 
that peace had lighted up his face. 

“You are going out, I am glad to see, Mr. 
Edgar,” said the housekeeper. 

“Yes,” and his smile seemed rare and beautiful, 
like that of his sister, ‘‘yes, 1 am going to see 
Mary’s minister, and tell him that her prayers are 
answered.” 

The old housekeeper stood a moment in silent 
amaze till he had gone, then she threw her hands 
up, crying, ‘“‘He’s a Christian! he’s a Christian !” 
The unbeliever was indeed a Christian, and after 
a joyful interview with the good old pastor, he 
did not forget the humble instrument of his con- 
version. It was quite affecting to see poor Abel 


heaven, to watch the meaningless face trying to 
catch one glow of that beautiful inspiration which 
Mary had striven to distil in his darkened soul, 
but which always culminated in the touching pa- 
thos of the exclamation, ‘Poor Abel won't be silly 
up there; Miss Mary said so.” M. A. D. 





THE FOX AND THE DOG. 





A fox and a dog became fond of each other, 
The fox some- 


ora goose. One day he had made free 


sun will rise and set after Iam gone.’ O! Mr.| with a fine goose, where he and the dog had often 


Edgar, Mr. Edgar, what would your poor mother 


say !” 


| 


He took his 


popped his head into a farm-yard and stole | 


been seen together. All the other geese set up 
so great a cackling that the farmer went out to 
Edgar did not move, did not speak. He had! see what was the matter. 
shaded his eyes with his hand; presently he ex-| him, which was well loaded with shot. 
claimed, starting to his feet, ‘‘O, for one glimpse | saw the fox just clearing the gate and running off, | 


gun with | 
When he} 


with the dog close to his side, the farmer fired 
and the shot lodged in them both, so that he 
caught them. 

‘Thou shalt die, rogue as thou art!” said he 
to the fox, as he knocked him on the head with 
the butt-end of his gun. ‘And so shalt thou,” 
said he to the dog, as he turned to him. 

*‘O, hold, I beseech you!” pleaded the dog. 
“T never stole a goose in my life.” 

‘‘Why, then, did you keep company with such a 
rogue? I will not believe thee,” said the farmer, 
and so he killed the dog also. 

Avoid the company of bad companions, if you 
do not wish to be thought a rogue yourself. 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





WITHOUT THE CHILDREN. 


O the weary, solemn silence 
Of a house without the children! 
O the strange, oppressive stillness 
Where the children come no more! 
Ah! the longing of the sleepless 
For the soft arms of the children! 
Ah! the longing for the faces, 
Faces gone forevermore, 
Peeping through the open door! 


Strange it is to wake at midnight 
And not hear the children breathing, 
Nothing but the old clock ticking, 

Ticking, ticking, by the door. 
Strange to see the little dresses 
Hanging up there all the morning; 
And the gaiters—ah! their patter! 

We will hear it never more 

On our mirth-forsaken floor. 


What is home without the children ? 
*Tis the earth without its verdure, 
Ané the sky without its sunshine; 
Life is withered to the core! 
So we’ll leave this dreary desert, 
And we’ll follow the Good Shepherd 
To the greener pastures vernal, 
Where the lambs have “gone before,” 
With the Shepherd evermore! 


O the weary, solemn silence 

Of a house without the children! 

O the strange, oppressive stillness 
Where the children come no more! 

Ah! the longing of the sleepless 

For the soft arms of the children! 

Ah! the longing for the faces 
Peeping through the open door! 
Faces gone forevermore ! 





For the Companion. 
BOOGHER JOHN. 


John Kinney was one of the most roguishly dis- 
posed boys that ever lived. When very young 
nothing pleased him better than to jump upon the 
old cat suddenly when she was asleep, or to scare 
the honest barnyard rooster in the middle of his 
‘“‘crow.” 

By the time he was fifteen years old so many of 
his playfellows had suffered from his propensity 
to torment, and so well was he known at school 
and throughout the neighborhood for his tricks, 
that he went by the name of ‘‘Boogher John,” 
and was hated and dreaded almost as much as a 
thief ought to be. 

His father whipped him for his freaks, and his 
mother reasoned with him, and even tried to 
bribe him to break himself of his hateful passion 
for terrifying people, but all to no avail. He was 
destined, however, to be punished in a way that 
he would remember. 

In a lonely house in the outskirts of the town 
lived a queer old lady, commonly known as ‘‘Aunt 
Molly.” There were a plenty of boys who were 
ill-mannered enough to giggle aloud when this 
aged woman passed them in the street, or even to 
poke fun at her when she came to church in her 
old-fashioned clothes, but few could be found so 
we regardless of what was proper and right 
as to lay any deliberate plan to injure or torment 
her. 

John Kinney was the only one of all the school- 
boys of his district who ever really did the old 
lady any harm. To him Aunt Molly was a rich 
subject, and when he found out she was supersti- 
tious, it was a treat to him to appear to her in 
white after dusk, if she happened to be delayed 
from home till that time, or climb into a tall tree 
where he knew she was to pass in the day time, 
and make strange noises over her head. 

Aunt Molly was simple, and in spite of all that 
people told her about young Kinney’s tricks, she 
firmly believed that what she had seen and heard 
was really supernatural, and this made it, of 
course, so much the better fun for John, although 
the fear into which his wicked sport had thrown 
the old lady made her half-crazy. 

One night he determined to make her believe 
she had seen the devil, and putting on a horrid 
head and horns, and wrapping himself in a buffalo 
skin, he stole out after his father, and mother, and 
sisters were asleep, and took a path across lots in 
the direction of the lonely house. 

On his way he tried to rouse Ned Williams and 
Peter Sharp, two boys who he thought would be 
reckless enough to accompany him in his bad en- 
terprise. Peter was too sleepy to see any attrac- 
tion in the proposed sport, and though John stood 
some time under his window representing what 
rare fun it would be “to scare old Molly,” he 
failed to make it clear to him. Ned was pre- 
vailed upon more easily, and agreed to share 
John’s adventure. 

The two boys arrived about midnight at Molly's 
house, when i ohn climbed upon a saw-horse, with 
his head, and horns, and buffalo skin on, and be- 

an to try the little window just above the old 

ady’s bed. One pane had been broken and 
pasted with paper, and through this the youn 
rogue thrust his hand, and pulled out the nall 
with which the sash was fastened down, so that he 
could throw the window open and crawl through. 
The old lady woke just as he began to draw his 
body through, and seeing the frightful form at the 
head of her bed, gave one start and scream, and 








The boy had chosen a bad time for his purpose, 
for though Aunt Molly usually lived alone, it was 
now the season of harvest, and an honest Irish. 
man was staying in the house that night, whom 
she had hired to gather her corn and potatoes. 
Pat heard the noise, and rushed into the room 
with his gun, for he always carried his fowling 
piece with him to his work at this season of the 
ear, against ‘‘any bit of a chance shot he might 
ave at the gray tails,” and seeing the young 
burglar in the window, though perhaps a little 
frightened himself, he presented the weapon, and 
in his characteristic way threatened the intruder 
with its contents: 

“Stir hand or fut if ye dare, ye dirty baste! 
Ye choose a mighty quare time fur visitin’, par- 
ticular when there’s none to resave ye, for the ould 
*oman there is dead as a door nail. Hulloo, hul- 
loo, hulloo—oo! Here’s murther, and fire, and 
housebreakin’ to the fore! Stir hand or fut, and 
ye’re gone to the divil. Fur sure, if ye aint the 
ould one himself, ye’re the banshee or Boogher 
John, and that’s all one to where ye belong, 
Ye think to be scarin’ people with yer bloody 
horns, but sorra a me, if I won't purtect a woman 
from a dozen 0’ ye.” 

Hearing a man’s voice, Ned had scampered 
home as fast as his legs could carry him, leaving 
his companion to get out as he could. John had 
thrown one foot over the window-sill, and re. 
mained there cramped into the narrow opening, 
just.as the Irishman surprised him, not daring to 
move back or forward, though he would have 
given worlds to feel the ground under him again, 
He continued, ‘however, to settle back slowly out 
of the window, hoping to be able to drop to the 
ground so suddenly as to escape the shot of the 
terrible gun; but just as he was about to spring 
down, the Irishman divined his intention, and be- 
ing determined to stop him at any cost, fired upon 
him. He fell, crying out, in genuine terror, “0 
dear, I’m dead, I’m dead.” 

“O, my fine feller,” exclaimed Pat, as he ran 
out to examine the wounded boy. “It’s the young 
calf under the ould divil skin afther all! By me 
sowl, I thought so intirely !” 

Then hastening to rouse the nearest neighbors, 
he returned with men and women to care for poor 
Aunt Molly and dispose of John. 

The unhappy boy was badly hurt in the shoul- 
der and wae and felt the full effects of his wan- 
ton folly. He was so young that it was not 
thought best to prosecute him publicly, especially 
since he had been so severely punished already, 
but his father took him, as soon as he was well 
enough, to the county jail and had him locked up 
there a day all alone. His wantonness shortened 
the days of old Aunt Molly, for she died soon after 
the night when John frightened her. T..B. 
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A YOUNG CONTRABAND’S LETTER. 


The superintendent of the colored schools at 
Hampton, Va., has sent usa letter from one of 
his scholars. This boy has been in school less 
than a year. This letter was an excuse for ab- 
sence. It is sent as a specimen of the kind of 
boys and girls in the colored schools, and of the 
Southern chattels that some think have no souls, or 
natural affections. We have made only a few 
corrections in the punctuation and capitals. 
E. W. 8. 


Hampton, Va., 1864. Mr. E. P. Day, May the 9. 

Mr. Day, my aunt kept me home to-day to wait on 
her. She is sick abed and cannot help herself. I likes 
my aunt. I dont want to leave her alone, but if I can 
come tomorrow I will do so. 

I was second when I staid out, and Booker Horris 
was first. If you will let me stay home to-day, when 
I come to school again I will try to study my lesson 
and not give you any trouble to look after me. When 
I am at school you dont have much trouble with me. 

Mr. Day, I have to stay home some days in every 
week. I would come every day, but my aunt is sick 
and I dont want to leave her alone. I would rather 
stay from school a week, then to let my aunt suffer if! 
could do any thing for her. I will come Wednesday if 
Ican. Iam sorry I have to stay out so much, butI 
dont play in the streets. I set down and study my 
Bible. When I can get time I will study my Bible if 
I dont do nothing else. I believes in that. 

Davip RoGers. 





PRAYER AND BREAKFAST. 


Some years ago, when the country around Cin- 
cinnati was newer than it now is, a pious farmer 
was very busy clearing his land. He had a nun- 
ber of hands employed, and was anxious to ac- 
complish a large amount of work while the weather 
was favorable. He called them early, and went 
out with them before breakfast. When breakfast 
was ready a horn was blown, and they came in 
and ate, and returned again to their work. The 
farmer had been accustomed to have prayers every 
morning in his family. But to keep so many men 
from chopping and besdiien while he read and 
prayed was more than he could afford; so Satan 
suggested, and the good man yielded. His pious 
wife saw with grief that the family altar was neg- 
lected ; that her husband, in his haste to get rich, 
was departing from God. She talked with him; 
she pleaded with him; but in vain. At last sbe 
determined to try another expedient. 

The next morning the farmer and his men went 
out, as usual, to.their work. The sun began to 
climb up the sky, but no breakfast horn was heard. 
They grew hungry, and looked anxiously toward 
the house; they listened, but still the expected 
summons did not come. After waiting an hour 
or two beyond the usual time, they went to the 
house. o table was set, no coffee was boiling 
on the fire, no food cooking over or before 1t- 
The good wife was knitting quietly, with the big 
Bible open on her lap. 

“What does this mean?” cried her husband; 
“why isn’t our breakfast ready ?” 

‘I thought you were in cack a hurry about your 
work that you would not have time to eat it.” 

‘Have time to eat it! Do you think that we 
can live without eating ?” : 

“You can live without eating as well as without 








fell senseless from the bed upon the floor. 


‘ 


praying. The spirit needs the bread of heave? 
as an the body needs the bread of the earth.” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


i 











“Well, well,” said the farmer, ‘‘get us some 
preakfast, and we will have prayers again every 
noming, no matter how busy we are, or how 

workmen I have.” 

She got the breakfast, and he kept his word. 
The lesson was a good one, and was never for- 

tten. Perhaps it saved the farmer from yield- 
ing to the spirit of worldliness until he made ship- 
greek of his soul, Certain it is that he was 
thenceforth a more faithful Christian than before. 

Let every young Christian especially, fix in his 
pind the truth stated so bluntly by the farmer's 
ious wife, and act upon it. Let him rather give 
up eating than praying, and he will avoid that 
piritual lassitude, and dyspepsia, and wretched- 
ys Which are so prevalent in the church. God 
yil not sustain our spiritual life and joy by mira- 
des, When we neglect the appointed means.— 
(atral Christian Herald. 


————_+o» 
IF I HAD MINDED MY MOTHER. 


Iwent a few weeks since into a jail to seea 

young man who had once been a Sabbath school 
scholar. 
The keeper took a large bunch of keys and led 
through the long, gloomy halls, unlocking one 
door after another, till at length he opened the 
door of the room where sat the young man we 
ad come to see. The walls of the room were of 
arse stone, the floor of thick plank, and before 
the windows were strong iron bars. 

Without all was beautiful—the green fields, the 
greet flowers, and the singing of the birds were 
sslovely as ever, but this young man could enjoy 
none of these—no, never again could he go out, 
for he was condemned to death! Yes, he had 
killed a man, and now he himself must die. 
Think of it! only twenty years old, and yet a 
murderer. 

Isat down beside him and talked with him. 

“0,” said he, as the tears rolled down his 
cheeks, ‘‘I did not mean to do it, but I was 
drunk; then I got angry, and before I knew what 
Iwas about I killed him. O, if I had minded? 
what my Sabbath school teacher said, if I had 
ninded my mother, I should never have come to 
this! I should never have been here !” 

It would have made your heart sore, as it did 
mine, to see and talk with him. Once he was a 
happy, playful child like you; now he is a poor 
condemned young man. He did not mind his 
mother, did not govern his temper, and as he 
grew older he went with bad boys, who taught 
him bad habits; and he became worse and worse, 
till, as he said, when drunk he killed a man; and 
now, after a few weeks, he must suffer the dread- 
ful penalty. As I left him he said: 

“Will you pray for me?” and he added, “O, 
tll boys everywhere to mind their mothers, and 
keep away from bad companions !” 
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A LESSON IN RHYME. 


A man, very lame, was a little to blame 

To stray far away from his humble abode; 
Hot, thirsty, bemired, and heartily tired, 

He laid himself down on the road. 


While thus he reclined, a man that was bifna 
Came up and entreated his aid; 

“Deprived of my sight, unassisted to-night, 
I shall not reach my home, I'm afraid.” 


“Intelligence give of the place where you live,” 
Said the cripple,—perhaps I may know it; 
In my road it may be, and if you'll carry me, 
It will give me much pleasure to show it. 


Great strength have you got, which, alas! I have not; 
n my legs fatigued every nerve is; 
For the use of your back, for eyes that you lack, 
My pair shall be at your service.” 


Said the poor blind man, “‘What a wonderful plan! 
Pray get on my shoulders, good brother ; 


I see all mankind, if they're only inclined, 
May constantly help one another.” 
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WHAT CAME OF IT. 


I know an old lady who lives near the sea-coast 

of Hampshire. In the year of the Great Exhibi- 
tion she was in London, and going one day in 
June to see Covent Garden Market, she picked 
up on the pavement a fine pod of peas. Amused 
at the circumstance, she carried it home as a me- 
mento of her visit, and put it away on a shelf. 
Qne day in the autumn she looked at it. The 
dry husk had shrunk up, and revealed seven 
very fine peas. The next spring she planted 
these in a large flower-pot, and they grew and 
flourished, and she gathered a nice little crop, 
which she sowed again for seed, and next year 
she ay a little plot in her garden, and had a 
good yield of very fine peas. Since then she has 
every year had enough for her own use, and a 
good many to give away to her neighbors. She 
is not a little pleased to tell the story of the sim- 
ple _— ; 
“My dear,” she will say, ‘‘some careless peo- 
le would have trod on that pod and crushed it. 
Now, by taking care of that trifle, and planting 
and making the best of it, I have not only had 
or many years peas of the best kind for our- 
selves, but I’ve had plenty to give away.” 

Dear reader, when you are tempted to waste 
or neglect trifles, think of thie true story of a 
pea-pod. 
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“MY JESUS.” 

The children were talking about their favorite 
books. Each had her favorite. 

“This is mine,” said Maggy, clasping her hands 
over the family Bible, ‘‘because it tells:all about 
my Jesus.” 

“My Jesus, too,” said Willie. 

“And mine,” said Cousin Ellen. 

“Mine,” whispered Judy, the little negro at 
the door. 
we T hope,” said Uncle John, just made a 

ige. 

_ Yes, the little black can call Jesus hers; the 
ttle white child can call Jesus his; the judge on 

his bench, and the beggar on his can call 
sus theirs; for Jesus died on the cross alike 


are of one family, the blessed household of Jesus 
Christ. 
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MATHEMATICAL HONOR. 


A student of a certain college gave his Lutlow 
student the lie; and a challenge followed. The 
mathematical tutor heard of the difficulty, and 
sent for the young man that gave the challenge, 
who insisted that he must fight to shield his honor. 
‘*Why ?” said the tutor. 

“‘Because he gave me the lie.” 

‘Very well; let him prove it. If he prove it, 
a did lie; but if he does not prove it, then he 
ies. Why should you shoot one another? Will 
that make a lie any more honorable? Surely not, 
my young friend.” 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





For the Companion. 
A FINGER IN THE PIE. 


“There, Annie, you always have a finger in the 
pie!” said Lottie. 

Pete was making a kite on the floor. When he 
heard this remark he jumped up and ran down 
stairs into the dining-room. He looked into all 
the closets. There were jars of preserves, and 
dishes arranged in order, and loaves of bread and 
cake. A little mouse ran behind a jar while he 
was looking. Not finding what he looked for he 
went up stairs again. 

‘‘There is’nt any pie, Miss Lottie! I’ve looked 
in all the closets !” 

‘Pie, pie, what does the child mean?” she 
asked, fastening a bracelet of lilac blossoms round 
her wrist. 

‘Don’t you remember you said I always had 
a finger in the pie, when I wanted you to string 
those blossoms different?” said Annie. ; 

“TJ don’t see what that has to do with it. 
Lilacs aint pie, and you are telling wrong stories ;” 
and Pete attended to his kite again. 

“You're a little goosey, and you'd better look 
out or you'll be having a finger in the pie your- 
self,” replied Lottie. 

‘*Attention, company !” 

This military order came from a young lady 
who was sitting upon the sofa, sewing. The chil- 
dren immediately gathered around her. 

‘«‘There was once a very nice old lady who lived 
all by herself. She was quite poor, and the neigh- 
bors used to help her, and send in food for her to 
eat, quite often. A family of seven children lived 
quite near her, and one day their mother told 
them they might make a pie for the old lady. 

«¢s Apple, cherry or rhubarb,’ she said, and then 
_ on her bonnet and went out to make a call. 

he two oldest girls set themselves about the 
work first, but the other children objected. 

‘«‘Mother said we all might make the pie,’ 
they said. 

‘It was hard work to decide which kind of pie 
to make. After much discussion, they agreed to 
have one of apple with a cherry dropped in here 
and there. They sweetened it with molasses and 
sugar, and put in cloves, cinnamon and lemon for 
spice. While his sisters were seeing about the 
oven, their two youngest brothers thought they 
would have something to do with it. So one 
threw in a whole nutmeg, and another put in a 
spoonful of saleratus, ‘to keep it from souring’, 
as he said. When the top crust was on the pie, 
they marked it all over with hieroglyphics. 
There were crosses, and rounds, and leaves. It 
looked something as if a chicken had walked over 
the soft dough and left the prints of his feet there. 
They had a great time baking’ it. They opened 
the oven door every few minutes to see how it was 
getting along. When they took it out it was cov- 
ered with black patches in the middle, whiJe the 
edges were nearly raw. While they were ad- 
miring it their mother came in. 

‘**My dear children, what's that ?” 

‘«*The old lady’s pie; and it is made of cherry 
and apple.’ 

***It has cloves, and cinnamon, and lemon in 
yy 

«Tt is sweetened with sugar and molasses.’ 

*« «Tt has a spoonful of saleratus in it.’ 

***And one whole nutmeg.’ 

‘* «Give it to the pigs!’ said their mother, stern- 
ly, ‘you have all had a finger in the pie, and now 
it is not fit to eat. I will make the pies myself in 
future.’ 

“Now, Pete, do you see what Lottie meant? She 
meant that Annie was meddling with what did not 
belong to her, and might spoil it.” 

Pete did see it. CurisTIE PEARL. 
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MAKE THE BEST OF IT. 


*“O, George Hays, just look here!” said little 
Madge Morrell. ‘The old gray cat just jumped 
through this window, and broke Cousin Alice’s 
beautiful rose geranium. O, isn’t it too bad? 
How angry Alice will be !” 

‘*My sister don’t get angry at such things, Miss 
Madge. I never saw her angry but once in my 
life, and that was when some Seen worried a poor 
little kitten almost to death.” 

‘‘But this is so provoking, Georgie. 
would be angry.” 

‘It is really too bad; but you see if Alice does 
not try to make the best of it. 

Pretty soon the young lady entered the room, 
her sunny face beaming with the bright spirit 
which reigned within. She was humming a sweet 
morning song, but she paused abruptly before her 
beautiful, ruined geranium. 

‘‘Ah! who has done this?” she exclaimed. 

‘That ugly old cat broke it, Cousin Alice. I 
saw her myself,” said little Madge. 

‘Poor puss, she did not know what mischief she 
was doing. It was the very pet of all my flowers. 





Anybody 





for all; and if we repent and believe in Him we 





But come, little cousin, don’t look so long-faced ; 
we must try and make the best of it.” 


“T don’t think there is much bes? to this, Alice.” 

“O, yes, it is not nearly so bad as it might have 
been. The fine stalk is not injured, and it will 
soon send forth shoots. This large broken branch 
will be lovely in bouquets. Let us arrange a little 
one for mother’s room. We will place this cluster | 
of scarlet blossoms in a wine-glass, and you may 
runout into the garden and gather a few snow- 
drops to put around it. There, was there ever 
any thing more beautiful! Now, we will set the 
wine-glass in this little saucer, and place some 
geranium leaves aroynd the edge, with a few 
snow-drops mixed among them. Mother will ad- 
mire it, she loves flowers so'much. Now, little 
one, don’t you think. there is a bright side to this 
affair? Iam not sure but pussy did us a favor, 
by giving us so much pleasure from such an unex- 
pected source.” 

“T think you have found the bright side, Alice, 
though I am sure I never should. I almost 
wanted the old cat to be killed.” 

‘Never be angry at a poor, unreasoning animal, 
my child. Cultivate a moré noble, elevated -dis- 
position, and learn to control yourself, even in the 
smallest matters that might disturb the quiet of 
your mind. It is only by such self-control that 
you ¢an ever arrive at true womanhood. Look 
for the bright side of your disappointment and 
troubles. By such a course you will make for 
yourself a welcome everywhere, and your own 
happiness will be increased a thousand fold.”— 
American Agriculturist. 
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ATTENTION, ARMY SUTLERS. 


We desire to call your special attention to one of the most val- 
uable and saleable articles for the use of the army—a preparation 
of medicine that has stood the public test for more than twenty 
years, and has become familiar in every household. This article, 

“PERRY DAVIS’ VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER,” 
needs no introduction; everybody knows it, the soldiers know it, 
and you have only to keep it to sell it. No remedy is more effica- 
cious in curing diarrheea, cramps, dysentery, colds, coughs, slight 
wounds or bruises, and many other ailments incidental to a sol- 
dier’s life. It is light and convenient to carry, and can be resort- 
ed to on the march as well as in camp, without trouble. Being 
used both internally and externally, its value cannof be over es- 
timated—in fact, the soldiers want it and must have it, and to 
keep such an article is the duty of every sutler.—Louisville Jour. 

Price 35c, 75c and $1,50 per bottle. 31—2w (18) 











How to Play any Musical Instrument 
WITHOUT A TEACHER. 

With a collection of choice Music, will be found in WINNER'S 
PERFECT GUIDE for the Violin, Flute, Guitar, Piano, Melode- 
on, Accordeon, Fife, Clarionet and Flageolet, designed to enable 
any one to learn without a teacher. Price of each, 60 cts. Mailed, 
post-paid. OLIVER DITSON & CU., Publishers, 

3l—lw 277 Washington Street. 





R. R. R. 
A HOUSEHOLD REMEDY. 
A HOUSEHOLD REMEDY. 
A HOUSEHOLD REMEDY. 

Dr. Radway’'s Ready Relief is a household remedy; every fam- 
ily should keep it in the house; every traveller should carry a 
bottle with him ;. it will, if seized with pain or sickness, or if you 
meet with accidents, falls, bruises, strains, sprains, afford imme- 
diate gid. Hundreds, by its timely use, have been protected 
against serious illness. One 35 cent bottle is sure to do you good, 
and may save your life. A teaspoonful in a wineglass of water, 
if weak, fatigued or seized with pain, will, in a few minutes, al- 
lay all painful symptoms, and as a tonic will prove more ser- 
viceable than all the bitters and liquors in the world. On the first 
indication of pain use the Ready Relief, and no farther trouble 
will be experienced. Price 35 cents per bottle, 


Sold by Druggists everywhere. 3l—lw 





t2~ MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP. — Rev. Sytva- 
nus Cops thus writes in the Boston Christian Freeman :—“We 
would by no means recommend any kind of medicine which we 
did not know to be good—particularly for infants. But of Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup we can speak from knowledge; in our 
own family it has proved a blessing indeed, by giving an infant 
troubled with colic pains, quiet sleep, and its parents unbroken 
reg at night. Most parents can appreciate these blessings. Here 
is an article which works to perfection, and which is harmless; 
for the sleep which it affords the infant is perfectly natural, and 
the little cherub awakes as ‘bright as a button.’ And during the 
process of teething its real value is incalculable. We have fre- 
quently heard mothers say they would not be without it from the 
birth of the child till it had finished with the teething siege, on 
any consideration whatever.” 


Price 35 cents. Sold everywhere. 31—4w 





NEWHALL’S cHafLENGE ! 





Any one who has tried 
NEWHALL’S CHALLENGE COFFEE, 


must acknowledge that it is rightly named, for it is unequalled by 
any substitute for the expensive kinds of Coffee. 
No one should fail to try it. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
H. B. NEWHALL, 
No. 36 South Market Street......Boston. 
And sold by Grocers throughout the country. 
25—4teop 





THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
OF THE AGE. ~ 


Doctor Kennepy, oF Roxsury, Mass., 


Has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOR, 


FROM THE WORST SCROFULA TO A COMMON PIMPLE. 
2 bottles are warranted to cure a nursing sore mouth. 


1 to 3 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face. 
2 to 3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 


2 bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the mouth 


and stomach. 
3 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst case of erysipelas. 
to 2 bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the eyes. 


bottles are warranted to cure running of the ears and blotches 


among the hair. 
4 or 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and running sores. 
1 bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 
2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of ringworm. 


2 or 3 bottles are warranted ‘to cure the most dangerous case of 


rheumatism. 

3 or 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

5 or 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 

1 to 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of dyspep- 
sia. Lknow from the experience of thousands that it has been 
caused by canker in the stomach. 

1 to? 8 are warranted to cure sick headache. 
pe. ~ 2 bottles are warranted to regulate a costive state of the 

wels. 

1 to 2 bottles will regulate all derangements of the kidneys. 

4 to 6 bottles have cured the worst cases of dropsy. 

1 s have cured the worst cases of piles; a relief is al- 
ways experienced. What a mercy to get relief in such an excru- 


ciating disease. 
By wy! the directions in the pamphlet around each boti}e, 

and by sau cious Chica of the SALT RHEUM OINT- 

MENT, SCROFULA OINTMENT, and HEALING OINTMENT, 

every sore and ulcer, 

that and permanently cured. Manu- 

factured 


taken root, ‘is 
by DONALD Y, 


kw 


©. 120 Warren Street, Rox- 
bury, Mass. Price $1. 
For sale by all Druggists. 
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of whatever kind or nature, except cancer 


FAMILY DYE COLORS. 
(PATENTED Oct. 18, 1863.) 


A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 


LACK, 
BLACK FOR SILK, LIGHT BLUE, 
DARK BLUE, FRENCH BLUE, DARK BROWN, 
CLARET BROWN, LIGHT BROWN, 
SNUFF BROWN, 
For Dyeing Silk, Woolen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Scarfs, 
Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, Kid 
Gloves, Children’s Clothing, and all kinds 
of Wearing Apparel. 
CHERRY, 


CRIMSON, LIGHT DRAB, 
DARK DRAB, FAWN DRAB, DARK GR 
LIGHT FAWN DRAB, LIGHT ¢ EN, 
MAGENTA. 

For 25 cents you can color &s many goods as would otherwise 
cost five times that sum. Various shades can be produced trom 
the same dye. The process is simple, and any one can use the 
dye with perfect success. Directions in English, French and 
German, inside of each package. 








MAIZE, 

MAROON, PURPLE, : 

ORANGE, ROYAL PURPLE, SLATE, 

PINK, SALMON, SOLFERINO, 
SCARLET, 


VIOLET, 
LEATHER, 

For further information in Dyeing, and giving a perfect know- 
ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over others, (with many 
valuable recipes,) purchase Howe & Stevens’ Treatise on Dyeing 
and Coloring. Sent by mail on receipt of price—l0 cents. Man- 
ufactured by HOWE & STEVENS, 

260 Broapwar, Boston. 





For sale by druggists and dealers generally. 2%—Smeop 
256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
YOU ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL AND 
EXAMINE 


OUR NEW, LARGE AND ELEGANT 


Assortment of Genteel 


BOYS’ CLOTEBING, 
WHITMAN & ALLEN, 
256 Washington Street 


256. 256. 256. 258. 256. 
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HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $15 AND $25. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 

Men and Boys are MAKING Monry with the LOWE PRESS, 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 
Send for a Circular to the OWE PRESS Cv., 
13—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 





ONE OF 
HUNNEWELL’S GREAT REMEDIES. 


HUNNEWELL'S ECLECTIC PILLS—TuHE TRUE FORM OF A 
CATHARTIC.—By the application of true Medical Laws, both char- 
acter and economy are combined in this most valuable Pill. To 
prevent putting into the stomach such quantities of indigestible 
and injurious drugs usually contained in Pills that require from 
four to six to get a decent cathartic, and to prevent the Griping 
Pains so erroneously judged to be evidence of character, was the 
study in this development. The dose seldom exceeding Onk, and 
never more than TWO Pills, settles the question cf economy, and 
confidence is asked to test their true character in Dyspepsia, Cos- 
tiveness, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, iles, all derangements 
of the Sjomach and Bowels, and as a true Family Pill. For Worms 
they are a sure cnre. 

2" For sale by all wholesale and retail dealers. 

JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 
Practical Chemist and Pharmaceutist, Boston, Mass. 
41—oct, jan, april, july. 





IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 
IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 


It is well known to the Medical Profession that 


IRON 

is the VITAL PRINCIPLE or LIFE ELEMENT of the Biood. 
This is derived chiefly from the food we eat; but if the food is not 
properly digested, or if, from any cause whatever, the necessary 
quantity of iron is not taken into the circulation, or becomes re- 
duced, the whole system suffers. The bad blood will irritate the 
heart, will clog up the lungs, will stupefy the brain, will obstruct 
the liver, and will send its disease-producing elements to all parts 
of the system, and every one will suffer in whatever organ may 
be predisposed to disease. 

It is only since the discovery of that valuable combination 
known as PERUVIAN SYRUP that the great power of this VI- 
TALIZING AGENT over disease has been brought to light. 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


is a PROTECTED solution of the PROTOXIDE OF 1RON, 
A New Discovery in Medicine, 
A New Discovery in Medicine, 


that STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE by supplying the 
blood with its 


ViTat PrincreLe ok Lire ELEMENT, IRON. 


Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, &c. 

Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Infuses strength, new life and vigor into the system. 

Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Contains no Alcohol, and is pleasant to take. 

Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Chronic Diarrheea and all Skin Diseases. 

Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Builds up the broken-down constitution, 

Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Nervous Affections, and all Female Complaints. 

Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Is an excellent substitute for wine or brandy. 

Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Invigorates the weak and debilitated. 

Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures all diseases of the Kidneys and Bladder. 

Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Restores the vigor of youth to the worn-out system. 

Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Animates and invigorates an over-worked brain. 


Pamphlets containing certificates of cures and recommendations 
from some of the most eminent physicians, clergymen and others, 
will be sent FREE to any address, 

We select a few of the names to show the character of the tes- 
timonials : 


Rev. John Pierpont, 
Rev. Warren Burton, 
Rev. Arthur B, Fuller, 
Rev. Gurdon Robins, 
Rev. Sylvanus Cobb, 
Rev. T. Starr King, 
Rev. Ephraim Nute, Jr., 
Rev. Jos. H. Clinch, 
Rev. Abm. Jackson, 
Rev. J. Pearson, Jr., 
Rev. Henry Upham, 
Rev. 8. H. Riddel, 


Lewis Johnson, M. D., 
Roswell Kinney, M. D., 
S. H. Kendall, M.D, 

W. R. Chishoim, M. D., 
Francis Dana, M. D. 
Marcelino Aranda, M. D., 
Abraham Wendell, M. D., 
A. A. Hayes, M. D., 

J. R. Chilton, M. D., 

.E. ‘4 M. Dy 
John E. Williams, Esq., 
Thomas A. Dexter, Esq., 
Rev. P. C. Headley, Thowias ©. Amory, Esq., 
Rev. John W. Olmstead, Hon. Peter Harvey. 


Ga” There can be but one stronger proof than the testimony of 
such men as these, and that is A PERSONAL TRIAL. Jt has cured 
thousands where other remedies have failed to give relief, and in- 
valids cannot reasonably hesitate to give it a trial. 

FOR SALE BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, Boston, 
J. P. DINSMORE, 491 Broadway, New York, 
And by all Druggists. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 











BOSTON, AUGUST 4, 1864. 


Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar a 
year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond one month 
from the commencement of the subscription year, 
One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents will invariably | 
be charged. 





For the Companion. 
LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 


Just two weeks ago to-night, when it rained so 
very hard, pelting pitilessly against the window, 
and keeping within doors all the small marble- 
players of our neighborhood; when the men put 
on their thickest coats, and with all the nerve they 
could muster breasted the storm under the ques- 
tionable protection of wind-twisted umbrellas; a 
modest little tap was made at our outer kitchen 
window. It was sufficiently strong and impera- 
tive to attract the attention of the little folks frol- 
icking in the next room; and such a scampering 
of small feet as there was, and such excited tones 
to announce that a black biddy was knocking to 
come in out of the rain! So the ‘‘auntie” of the 
house, who is a great lover of the feather-race, 
carefully raised the sash, and Mrs. Biddy—giving 
a little low ‘‘cluck,” as much as to say, ‘‘Lodg- 
ings, ma’am, and a little supper this wet night, 
if you please”—hopped with all confidence upon a 
chair, and began shaking out her wings, heavily 
laden with moisture. 

The kind-hearted mother of the little ‘‘home 
brood” quickly brought a bit of an old quilt, 
warmed it a moment at the stove, and in this the 
poor thing, shaking with chills, was wrapped and 
tenderly petted, until a temporary shelter could 
be devised. When she had been fed and snugly 
tucked up in her “barrel castle,” she looked up 
as cunning as a biddy can look, and gave another 
little ‘‘cluck,” very quiet, but expressive of en- 
tire comfort and great satisfaction with her new 
quarters. The children thought it meant, ‘Thank 
you, ma’am !” 

Well, next morning biddy rose betimes, and in 
one clear, sweet ‘*Cut—cut—ca—da—da,” an- 
nounced herself as well as ever, and quite refreshed 
by good sleep. She spent the day out, but just at 
twilight returned, hopped on the window-sill, and 
with a little, soft ‘‘cluck,” said, ‘‘I’ve come back, 
you see,” and unhesitatingly accepted the help of 
a friendly hand outstretched to draw her in. 
While she was eating her supper of corn-meal 
dough, the lady and biddy had a little private 
talk, very much after this fashion. 

Lady. Now, Mrs. Biddy, as you appear to be 
a stranger, and was probably dropped from that 
large poultry wagon we saw go by, and as you 
seem to like us pretty well, you must remember 
to give us an egg now and then, in exchange for 
your lodgings and your nice rolls of corn-dough. 

“Cluck, cluck, cluck,” said little ‘Spanish 
black,” very softly, as much as to say, ‘‘All right, 
Til remember, ma’am.” 

So biddy was laid in her snug quarters, and a 
board laid over the top of the barrel, leaving, 
however, a space for fresh air. 

When the small people came down next morn- 
ing, great was the wonderment to find an egg, 
very fair and beautiful; and when auntie related 
the evening conversation, the eight-year-old lifted 
his eyebrows, and whirling on his toes, whistled 
out a very unbelieving, ‘‘Whew!” But the four- 
year-old drank it all in, look and manner express- 
ing entire confidence in biddy’s understanding 
what was suitable and naturally to be expected 
of her as a strange lodger, and gravely nodded his 
little head, and said, ‘‘O, yes, do you hear, baby ? 
auntie told her to !” 

Alas! one night our new pet was missing. 
“Ah,” said auntie, ‘‘just like some people I’ve 
heard of, gentle and proper enough when adver- 
sity tries them, but just let the winds of prosperi- 
ty blow, and their watchful entertainers may 
look in vain for remembrance. O, faithless bid- 
dy ” 

But biddy was not faithless. The next fore- 
noon, when the warm breath of spring and the 
glad sunshine were streaming in at the open win- 
dow, up hopped the loiterer, all in a blush of ex- 
citement, and stepping gravely back and forth, 
said, as plainly as she could, in little soft 
‘*clucks,” ‘‘Excuse me, please, ma’am, I was kept 
out against my will, and am tired and want a 
nap ;” and with that the dainty little feet stepped 








in, the bright eyes looked solemnly up, and biddy |. 


was pardoned, and put to rest. Presently a 
cheerful ‘‘Cut—cut—ca—da—da” announced that 
madame was ready for her afternoon stroll, and 
on being petted, another quick ‘‘cluck, cluck” 
said, 

‘I mean to be good; I’ve laid an egg, you see, 
all the same, if I was out, to pay for board and 


lodgings; at dark I'll drop in again,” and off 
went Spanish black, as independent as you please, 
poking about under the low shrubs for worms and 
other dainty bits. 

We call her Little Red Riding Hood, because 
she has such a jaunty little red bonnet on her 
head; and every night she comes to be fed and 
petted, and laid in her cosey nest, and when she 
eats her supper the children stand back full of 
wonder and sweet surprise to see her tap, tap 
with her pretty beak at the small rolls of corn- 
dough, and they laugh outright to hear the droll 
talk auntie holds with the sable pet, and very 
softly the baby hands pat her neck and wings, 
while she, in the fulness of a great satisfaction, 
pipes out so quaintly those soft ‘‘clucks,” and 
brushes her slender beak against the hand that 
feeds her. 

Ah! if you could only see our pompous Span- 
ish dame, sporting every day in her regalia of 
black lustre, set off so cunningly with its steel 
trimmings, and her jaunty little red bonnet stand- 
ing up so grand and queenly, as she trips up and 
down the lane! ¥. P. C 








VARIETY. 
— > 
READY FOR DUTY. 


Daffy-down-dilly came up in the cold, 

Through the brown mould, 
Although the March breezes blew keen on her face, 
Although the white snow lay on many a place. 





Daffy-down-dilly had heard under ground 

fhe sweet rushing sound 
Of the streams, as they burst off their white winter chains— 
Of the whistling spring winds and the pattering rains. 


“Now then,” thought Daffy, deep down in her heart, 

“It's time I should start!" 
So she pushed her soft leaves through the hard frozen ground, 
Quite up to the surface, and then she looked round. 





There was spow all about her—grey clouds overhead— | 
The trees all looked dead. 

Then how do you think Daffy-down-dilly felt, 

When the sun would not shine and the ice would not melt? 


“Cold weather!” thought Daffy, still working away; 
“The earth's hard to-day! 

There's but a half-inch of my leaves to be seen, 

And two-thirds of that is more yellow than green! 


I can't do much yet; but I'll do what I can. 

It's well I began! ' 
For, unless I can manage to lift up my head, H 
The people will think that the Spring herself's dead.” ! 


So, little by little, she brought her leaves out, 
All clustered about; 
And then her bright flowers began to unfold, 
Till Daffy stood robed in her spring green and gold. 


O, Daffy-down-dilly ! so brave and so true! 
1 wish all were like you! 
So ready for duty in all sorts of weather, 
And holding forth courage and beauty together. 
Mrs. WARNER. 


——+9>—__—_—_—_ 
REVENGE AMONG BIRDS. 
The Shields (Eng.) Gazette has the following 
curious story of animal life: 


In the interior of Tyne Dock wagon shops the 
attention of the workmen was attracted to the 
movements of two sparrows, engaged in construct- 
ing a nest in the hollow where two girders met 
for the support of the iron roof. For several 
days they labored assiduonsly in preparing their 
abode, when, by some sudden freak, the progress 
of the tiny fabric was suspended. A few morn- 
ings afterwards the ears of the men were saluted 
by loud chirruping and fluttering of wings, and 
from what transpired subsequently it was evident 
that the female bird had severed the connubial 
knot, and enlisted the affections of another, wlfo 
now vigorously contended with the rejected bird 
for the possession of the nest. For several hours 
the conflict continued, until the usurper proved 
the stronger. The rejected bird shortly after- 
ward returned and hovered about the spot, ap- 
caeey watching an opportunity for revenge. 

his speedily occurred, for in the course of a 
short time the new™-joined pair left for a brief 
period. In their absence the defeated sparrow 
approached the nest, and, placing his back be- 
neath the feathery mass, raised it from its resting 
place and sent it to the ground. The surprise of 
the other birds on their return, at beholding the 
demolition of their dwelling, appeared to be 
great, and was amusing to observe. Notwith- 
standing this disaster, however, they commenced 
to build a second nest in the same place, the re- 
jected mate watching their proceedings with ap- 

arent interest. After two days of incessant la- 

or, they again left for a short time, and, takin 
advantage of their absence, the disappointed bird 
again demolished their feathery residence. 








THE DANGEROUS PET. 


An English gentleman had a tame young lion, 
which seemed to have become a lamb in gentle- 
ness, and was a favorite pet in moments of leisure. 

One day, falling asleep, his hand hung over the 
side of his couch. The lion came to his side, and 
commenced licking the hand. Soon the file-like 
surface of the animal’s tongue wore off the cuticle | 
and brought blood to the surface. The sleeper | 
was disturbed, and moved his hand, when a sav-} 
age growl startled him from his dreaming half- 
consviousness, to realize the terrible fact that the | 
pet was a lion after all. With great self-posses- 
sion, with the other hand he carefully drew from 
the pillow a revolver, and shot his pet through | 
the head. It was no trivial sacrifice to his feel-| 
ings, but a moment's delay might have cost him | 
his life. 

A striking illustration of the folly and madness | 
of men in their moral experience. A vice which ; 
they call harmless, in the face of conscience, rea- | 
son and history, is caressed until it gains the mas-| 
tery. The pet sin at length eats its way so deeply | 
into the soul that its wages of pain begin to be | 
felt. The victim starts up, resolved to escape ; | 
but how seldom has he the will power lefi—the | 
moral courage to slay the disguised destroyer of | 

















his immortality. He pauses, again falls asleep, 
and awakes in hell, the home of the sin and the 
sinner when the work is finished. 





A BRAVE ENGINEER. 


A gentleman just returned from d@ trip to the 
West, informs us that while on a train some thirty 
miles from Chicago, the engineer, on approaching 
a bridge, discovered a child struggling in the wa- 
ter. With most heroic courage he instantly gave 
the signal for stopping the train, then running at 
a speed of thirty-five miles an hour, and jumped 
from the locomotive into the water. When the 
train had stopped, the brave fellow had rescned 
the child and was climbing up the bank of the 
river with it in his arms. The name of this brave 
engineer is Charles N. Thompson, and the is a 
native of Taunton, Mass. We are sorry to add 
that he is now lying dangerously ill of typhoid 
fever.—Herald. 
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A MAN THAT SWALLOWED FIFTEEN 
COWS. 

Just as I was passing a crowd that had collected 
together to listen to a workingman who was ad- 
dressing them, the speaker said : 

**T met a man the other day who had swallowed 
fifteen cows! You may think this strange,” con- 
tinued the speaker, ‘‘but I will tell you how it 
happened. When I first knew him he was very 
well to do in the world. He had a comfortable 
home, and a very good dairy, consisting of fifteen 
cows. But at length he took to drinking, until 
first one cow went, then another, and another, 
and another, until at last, by the drink which he 
sold the cows to procure, he swallowed the whole 
fifteen, and he is now an inmate of an almshouse.” 


+> 


SCIENCE AT FAULT. 





the Unit 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots a] 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and L; 
Alsoin Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 


inate, 
SS 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MBS. A, ALLEN, 


A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale in! 
States and Canada, but within the past few years 


1Verpog) 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pre 
vents its falling or turming grey, and imparts to ita beautify), 
glossy appearance. It never fails 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color, 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIEg 


MBS. S.A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing aloy 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautify and rp. 
fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and disposing 
it to remain in any desired position. 

FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 
whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. No lady) 
toilet is complete withoutit. The rich, glossy appearance impan,. 
edis truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes all dan 
and imparts to it a most delightful fragrance. It will prevent thy! 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valuab,’ 
Hair Dressing known. Millionsof bottles sold every year. 

MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


ZYLOBALSAMU™. 
Sold by Druggists throughout the World, 


ouror, 198 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK, 
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HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES, 








The following was recently exhumed from 
among the literary rubbish of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences : 

Ignormus— 
Whether first the egg or the hen ? 
Tell me, I pray, ye learned men. 
First Scribe— 

The hen was first, or whence the egg ? 
Give us no more of your doubts, I beg. 
Second Scribe— 

The egg was first, or whence the hen? 

Tell me how it came, and when. 
—_——_+o+_____ 
NO BLESSING ON IT. 


The little plate to which a sweet, blue-eyed 
boy of three summers had always been accus- 
tomed, was accidentally not placed on the pile 
with the others when his papa asked the blessing. 
It was. presently handed to the lad, when he 
are out his lips, evidently displeased, and said 

e did not like that plate. In surprise, his mother 
asked why. 

‘‘Because,” he replied, turning it over and look- 
ing on both sides, as though he-expected to find 
something, ‘‘there aint no blessing on it.” 





A very intelligent pointer dog belonging to 
George C. Wilson, of this city, was given away 
and taken to New York about ten weeks ago, but 
nothing could make him contented there. He 
was tied - in all sorts of ways and found as 
many to release himself. He was taken to Wil- 
liamsburg, but misbehaved himself just as badly 
there. A few days ago he was missing and a let- 
ter was written to his old master in this city, 
stating that such was the case. .Two days after 
the receipt of the letter the identical dog appeared 
here, pretty well worked down by reason of his 
long travels, but overjoyed to get back again. 
There is no doubt that he ‘‘footed” the whole dis- 
tance, and how he found the way is a question we 
won’t ahswer. 


A scorFER once scornfully asked, 

‘What advantage has a religious man over any 
one like myself? Does not the sun shine on me 
as well as on him this fine day ?” 

“Yes,” replied his companion, a pious laborer, 
‘‘but the religious man has two suns shining on 
him at once—one on his body, the other on his 
soul.”—Rev. John Graham. 


A Connecticut officer sends the Hartford 
Courant some ‘‘poetry” which was found in a reb- 
el camp at Resaca, Ga., and is entitled the ‘‘Reb- 
el Soldier.” This is the first mournful verse : 


“T will eat when I am a I will drink when I get dry 
if the Yankis don’t cill me I will live till I di 

if Molly forsakes me it will caus me to moarn 

Iam a rebel soldier a long ways from home.” 


A urTTLE Swedish gu, while walking with her 
father, on a starry night, absorbed in contempla- 
tion of the skies, being asked of what she was 
thinking, replied, 

“‘T was thinking if the wrong side of heaven is 
so glorious, what must the right side be ?” 


‘‘Wuy do they call them strawberries?” is the 
question most people have asked about the ruddy 
fruit. The name is derived from a custom long 
ago ey ne in England, of the children string- 
ing the berries on straws of grass and selling so 
many strings for a penny. 


A MAN at a fair was asked if his horse was 


| timid. 


‘Not at all,” said he, ‘the frequently spends 
the whole night by himself in a stable.” 


A sricut little girl, in playful anger, caught 
hold of an older sister, saying, ‘‘Now, I'll shake 
the saw-dust out of you,” thinking the human 
species was got up on the same plan as her dolls. 


Wuere the mouth is sweet and the eyes intelli- 
gent there is always the look of beauty, with a 
right heart. ; 


Tue truly great are humble, as those ears of 
= and boughs of trees that are best laden, bend 
owest. 


At their New Warerooms, ., 
272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOSTOX 





We solicit a careful examination of our entirely new scak 
Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Bridge, 
producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our former 
manufacture. Our smali size 7 oct. Piano is pronounced “the 
neatest and dest Parlor instrument extant; while our Squan 
Grand has the power of many full Concert Grand Pianos. 

&@~ Every instrument warranted for five years. 

Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale. 

Illustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on applic 
ion. 32—ly 

















































HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 


FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 


Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Pzxstan Prayt, 
KAKALI. 


It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GROWTH and PRESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its youthful luxuriance and color through life. 

One application will keep the Hair moist for several days, ani 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, without the aid of any other 

reparation. 

It will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, ani 
quickly cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 
fully permanent dark glossy appearance. 

lt will Remove ali Dan > Keep the Scalp Clean, and th 
Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft. 

It contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and is the MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING in the World! 


IT IS A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 
Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No.4 


Cliff Street, New York. Boston Agents— WEEKS & POTTER, 
and GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO, 56—Lyis 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Privateindividuals who conter 
ey replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give mei 

rst call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books 01 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 

The plan I have of late adopted, of giving a trade discount 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school sending m 
their ewn Catalogue, and indicating the amount they wish to,it 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the privilege ¢! 
returning any books they choose to reject after an examinatic 
This new feature of trade commends itself to all our Sabbat 
school friends, and I am constantly supplying libraries on thi 
principle in all parts of New England. 


36— HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornutt. 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMIL! 
either of which will besent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 

LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Familiar) 

Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hopk 

16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

An excellent and popular book. 

EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. By Nehemiah Adam 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 

RELIGIUUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Development 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. D. 12 
cloth, 85 cents. 

THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey and Fut 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents 

KITTO’S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERA 

TURE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Lilustrations. 8vo, 812?) 
a 


Cloth, $3,00. ‘ 
MALCOM’S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard Mi 
com, D. D. 16mo, cloth, 60cents. 

MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Burns,l 

D. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

MY MOTHER;; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. By! 
New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rev. John A. James, lémt 


cloth, 40 cents. 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth,!l 


cents. 
MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAY, late missionary # 
ny With an  — renee ag Essay, by Wm. R. Williams) 


-D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Truths > 
lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, emo, cloth, 60 cents. 
LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Homt 
ond the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie, D.D. 16mo, clo) 
cents. 
SEED-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap Wel 
A Book for the Young. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 
THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. By Loui 
Payson ary 16mo, cloth, 50 cents 
PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of Ho 
Entertainment and Instruction. By 8. Prout Newcombe. wit 
numerous Illustrations. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN » to Guide them to the Pst 
of Peace. By Rev. Harvey Newcomo. ifamo. cioth, 42 cents 
AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By M 
Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER; 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No 
anism, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


91,25 will invariably be ch if tis not made 
cme menth of the commen abaet c subscription year. 


Bounp Votumzs, Prics $1,25- 
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